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Extracted from “The London Quarteily Review.’ 
Blind People. 
(Continued from page 180.) 

So far, therefore, for the difficulties and obsta- 
cles which blindness’ entails. 
glance at one or two special advantages which it 
is commonly supposed to confer. Cut off as the 
blind man is, in a measure, from the rest of the 
world, and from many channels of light and in- 
formation open to others, his isolation is said to 
give him special power and aptitude for the study 
of abstract things: of philosophy and of mathe- 
matics. And the assertion will, to some extent, 
hold good. A wounded finger will make a man 
careful in handling edged tools, he will be more 
skilful than he was; a man who falls and breaks 
his leg, walks more warily ever after; but neither 
wound nor fiacture is the cause of skill or safety. 
8o with blindness ; it must be regarded as a loss. 
It isolates a man, no doubt; when he wishes to 
think, it saves him from the intrusion of external 
objects and the busy crowd of ideas which wait 
about on the world of visible things; it may free 
him from some illusions of the senses, and the 
sares of outside appearance ; he easily becomes 
abstracted, where a man with sight would often 
find it hard: so far, therefore, his way towards 
deep, inward thought is cleared; wind and tide 
seem in his favour. But he must know how to 
manage the sails, and to steer the ship; he must 
have clear power of thought, and be trained to 
we it; be able to concentrate his attention on the 
given idea, and willing to work at it, or his own 
peculiar world will steal in upon him—the things 
which he can handle, taste, and hear; the things 
vhich feed his appetites, or gratify his passions ; 
his amusements, pleasures, and regrets; his fail- 
wes, peculiar sorrows, trials, and disappointments. 
‘If the blind boy has courage and moral strength 
to banish these intruders, “the doors of Geometry 
open to him on an oily hinge,” the fatal ‘Pons 
Asinorum” is easily crossed, and the silent do- 
mains of metaphysical speculation invite and 
gntify his careful, inquisitive approach. So 
weutely has this been felt in every age, and so 
favourite has the dogma become, that more than 
one ene is said to have plunged himself 
into darkness for the very purpose of more intense, 
tbstract thought. 

Diodotus, the Stoic, when he became blind, is 
mid to have applied himself to mathematics with 
greater success than ever, and become famous as 
‘teacher ; but this was simply because he worked 
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harder in the darkness than in the light. Every |laughing child? The rosy brightness of the li 
year may have given acuteness to his inner sight, |that kiss him, of the cheek which offers a ruddy 
keenness to his touch, and possibly eloquence to|welcome at his coming, the saucy smile of a 
his words, not in consequence of his blindness,|dimpled chin, or the rapture of sudden joy that 
but in spite of it. So, also, Tiheckius, of Thorn-|beams from every feature? To him all this beauty 
dorf, who taught medicine and philosophy with |and all this joy are but a darkened, dreary blank. 
success for thirteen years at Tubingen, and be-| And though he may be unconscious of the great- 
coming blind in the fourteenth year, is said to|ness of his loss, it is hard to exaggerate the gain— 
have refused the help of an oculist who offered to 
restore his sight. Perhaps he knew the oculist 
to be an impostor, and his sight once gone to be 
irrecoverable; in any case, he was a humourist, 
and we can quite believe him when he said, ‘‘ he 
had seen many things in his life which he would 
rather not have seen, and on some oceasions had 
even wished that he were deaf.’’? Which of us, 
if he spoke truthfully, would not agree with the 
philosopher of Tubingen? But this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from fancying that loss of sight gave 
him increased skill or wisdom in healing the 
bodies or minds of his fellow men. The truth is, 
he was doctor enough to know that his loss was 
irreparable, and philosopher enough to make the 
best of it. It was in much the same spirit that 
Du Puiseaux used to say, “that he was always 
meeting with seeing persons of inferior intelli- 
gence to himself.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that the darkness 
which isolates the blind man, and saves him from 
the intrusion of unwelcome images, tends also to 
narrow the vision which it concentrates. He 
rarely, if ever, takes a broad view of things. If 
he thinks intently on any given point, he is apt 
to forget, or fails to see, some one other of equal 
weight and close at hand. This makes him one 
sided, and ready to hug his own judgment to the 
very death ; slow to receive the opinion of others, 
captious as well as cautious, a temper which easily 
hardens into narrow prejudice. These are heavy 
drawbacks to the supposed advantages of ready 
abstraction and aptitude for metaphysics. Nor 
are they to be wondered at, when we consider 
from what infinite sources of beauty, grace, and 
truth the blind man is cut off. To him are un- 
known all the countless evidences of an Almighty 
hand which speak to us from earth, sea, and sky; 
the smooth and immeasurable expanse of summer 
seas, the silent grandeur of the blue sky above, 
with all its wealth of palaces and towers of fleecy 
cloud, the golden glory of morning, the gorgeous 
dying splendour of setting suns, the soft haze of 
twilight, the solemn watches of starlit night, the 
living, speaking beauty of the wide-spread land- 
scape, the flowing sweep of the everlasting hills, 
the proud, calm majesty of snow-clad mountains, 
the green and purple outline of the forest, the 
beauty of waving corn, and the grace of flowers, 
of sluping valley, and of winding stream, 

“And all the thousand sights that crown this earth 
with joy.” 
No description can paint these things for the blind 
man more than words can paint music for the 
deaf mute. But even above all these, is the loss 
to him of all the infinite grace and beauty of the : E 
human face. Who shall tell him of the tender! possibly come. Whatever comes to him by night 
love that beams from a mother’s eye, or the rip-|—to him no darker than the day—must come by 
pling sunshine that lights up the face of a happy,|touch or hearing. ‘I dream,” said a blind boy, 






















“ Since light so necessary is to life, 
Nay almost life itself—” 


which light brings to the rest of the world. It 
is a loss which, unless he be roused out of the 
gloom, and taught to find light in it—in tenebris 
servare fidem—may well shatter or dwarf his 
whole mental and spiritual powers, and not seldom 
points the way to doubt, distrust, or denial of 
Him to whom darkness and light are both alike. 
It is said to have been so in the case of more than 
one famous blind man. ‘The world is too much 
with” him; and though “heaven,” too, “lies 
round about him in his infancy,” he is uncon- 
scious of it. But once rouse him from this un- 
consciousness, once convince him that he has his 
place in the world, and that He who gives to kings 
and beggars alike their place and work, has given 
work, a plaee, and ability to him, and the whole 
scene begins to change. Light begins tosteal in, 
and the youth who once fancied that life was but 
a dreary blank, without hope, meaning, or use, 
soon—perhaps too soon—appears to think his 
abilities of the very highest order. In music he 
will rival Mendelssohn or Mozart, and out-sing 
Incledon or Braham ; in poetry equal Milton ; and 
in the making of baskets vie with the deftest 
craftsman in Greenhithe. These amusing little 
conceits the world soon takes out of him, and bye 
and bye the residuum is a very useful and honest 
amount of self-confidence, without which the 
keenest sight and the shrewest ability are almost 
sure to fail. It is this consciousness of power 
which inspires genius itself. It was this which 
led Milton, smitten down as he was in the full 
power and flush of his genius, tosay in his darkened 
estate— 





























































































“Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart, or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.”—Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner. 


These are the opening words of one of his finest 
sonnets, and form one of the few passages in hich 
he alludes to his blinduess. The concluding line 
in another sonnet, which he wrote soon after this 
—in memory of his wife— 



















“T waked, she fled, and day brought back my night,” 








leads us to another point immediately connected 
with the one which we have been discussing, and 
that is, how the blind man dreams. Milton, of 
course, having but just lost his sight, dreamed 
precisely as other men dream—the remembrance 
of the visible world being still with him bright 
and vivid as before. But into the vision of the 
blind boy no visible image from the outer world, 
no shape of beauty, no ghastly form of horror, can 
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‘¢] often dream about people; I dream of my 
brother (also blind ;) I know he is with me, I hear 
his voice ; I am in the places where he used to go 
before he died.” ‘ But how do you know that 
you are inacertain place?” ‘The impression 
of the place is with me—I feel I am there ; Jam 
sure I am, sometimes, till I wake. Sometimes I 
dream that I am walking in the fields; I tread on 
the grass, I smell the fresh air.” ‘If I dream,” 
said another young man, ‘that I am in the great 
basket-shop, I know I am there by the size of the 
room—the length of it.” ‘ But how can you 
judge as to the size or length of what you cannot 
see?” ‘Qh! the sound tells me pretty well; I 
am in my own old place, where I work.” “You 
sit on your box, then?” “Yes, I touch it, and 
if the dream goes on I get my tools out.” 

The dream, in fact, is but a hard, bare, and in- 
distinct fragment of everyday life, untouched by 
a gleam of fancy or imagination ; in both of which 

ualities the great majority* of the blind are evi- 
dently deficient. The things which the seeing 
can touch, hear, or taste, are comparatively few 
in number, and do little to feed the fancy or to 
rouse the imagination ; and yet on these alone the 
great mass of the uneducated blind have mainly 
to depend. The world of books is all but closed 
to them; friends are few, and readers are still 
more rare. The experience, therefore, of a blind 
man must be more or less grounded on faith— 
faith in many things which he can realise but im- 
perfectly, and in some of which he can form no 
conception. And this, again, tends to harden and 


petrify the whole tone and habit of his daily life. 
If, as in the case of Blacklock, he has a turn for 
versifying, he may produce in abundance feeble 
imitations of such popular poets as may chance to 
be read to him, catching here and there a phrase, 


a cadence, or an echo of the metre; but for the 
most part what he writes is absolutely without 
salt, colourless to the mental eye, and tasteless to 
the critical palate. He may have certain ideas of 
warmth, sound, and society as belonging to “ the 
day ;”’ of silence, solitude, and melancholy as con- 
nected with night ; he may talk of “ glory” as be- 
longing to the sun, and “ fainter radiance”’ to the 
moon. But this, after all, is no proof that he 
understands the images which he uses, any more 
than Blacklock did when he assigned “ paleness”’ 
to grief, ‘‘ cheerfulness” to green, or chattered of 
“ruddy” gems and “ glowing”’ roses. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

‘Tt is now more than twelve months since I re- 
ceived thy kind letter, though there has not passed 
one month, perhaps not one day in which I have 
not affectionately remembered thee; and thou 
would long since have had a reply to it, if I had 
thought thou stood in need of any instruction, or 
help from me. If the encmy has gained any ad- 
vantage by my silence, either against thee or me, 
I am sorry for it; but I believe thou hast been 
too long acquainted with his devices to be in 
much danger from that quarter. 

The very poor account thou condescended to 
write me of thy own situation, did not at all sur- 
prise me: it was just such a one as I should have 
expected from thee; the happy humble state of 
thy mind, added to its great sensibility under the 


humiliating gradual process of regeneration, dis- 
poseth to such feelings and such fears. I believe 
there are many of us, were it not that we are 
sometimes favored for the sake of others, should 
have much the same account to give of our- 
selves. 

Thou may be sure enough, my dear friend, 
that if Providence seeth meet to make any other 
use of thee than that which he hath long done, 
as a preacher of righteousness in life and conver- 
sation, as a father to the poor, and a succourer of 
wany, when the right time shall come thou wilt 
not be left in any doubt about it; but if other- 
wise, it is all right, it is enough if we are found 
faithful stewards in the station which the Master 
hath appointed us, whether as stewards of grace, 
or of the things of this life. What cause have 
we not only to be satisfied with, but thankful for 
our lots! Our outward circumstances, our men- 
tal powers and spiritual gifts are diversified by 
Him who only is wise, and it is deeply fixed as a 
sentiment in my mind, that, the allotment or gifts 
of each individual of us, if we act well our part, 
and are faithful in the improvement, will conduce 
more completely to fill up the measure of our 
happiness through all eternity, than any varied 
portion could possibly do. The great point by 
which glory, honor and peace, both here and for- 
ever, would certainly be gained, is, for each of us 
to stand in our own lots, resigned to the will of 
God in all the varied dispensations of his provi- 
dence, seeking no more either of prosperity or 
adversity, of poverty or riches, of suffering or re- 
joicing, in things spiritual or temporal, than he 
knows to be best for us. I note all that thou hast 
hinted of some circumstances, which, as a parent, 
do furnish for thee some degree of affliction ; ex- 
perience has taught me to sympathize in a case 
which, though somewhat dissimilar, hath been to 
me exceedingly distressing ; but, my dear friend, 
what can we do forthem? Nothing of ourselves, 
to be sure, that will do any good, but, through 
divine help, we can love, pity, and pray for them ; 
and indeed with some, this is the last and only 
resource; and Q! the fear that I have felt, lest | 
should be deficient here. 

The fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much ; let us be found diligent in this holy exer- 
cise : the example of Job is worthy our imitation, 
and with what fervency did the father of the 
faithful address the Most High with this petition: 
“Q that Ishmael might live before thee! God 
forbid, said the prophet Samuel, concerning the 
rebellious house of Israel, that I should sin against 
the Lord, in ceasing to pray for you. Oh that both 
thou and I may be found fervent enough, and 
frequent, in this great duty ! often retiring to the 
closet of our hearts, the temple which God hath 
chosen, and there to pour forth our supplications 
to our Father who is in heaven, that he would 
take our children under his care. Much benefit 
would arise from this practice. 

I am very far from thinking thee a stranger to 
this christian exercise ; for any thing I know thou 
mayest have gone far beyond me in the practice ; 
if so permit me to recommend it to thee to perse- 
vere, and for thy encouragement let us remember 
the example of the woman who came to Christ, 
and would not be denied, (Matt. xv. 22,) and like- 
wise the parable of our blessed Lord, by which he 
taught that men should always pray, and not faint. 


* It must not be forgotten that all general remarks of|(Luke xviii.) 


this kind apply only to those who are born blind, or lose 
their sight in early childhood. M. Frantz tells us of a 
outh whose sight was restored by an operation. While 
lind he often dreamed of his parents ; he felt them, and 
beard their voices, but never saw them ; but when once 
he had seen them with the bodily eye, he beheld them 
also in his dreams.—Philosophical Trans., 1841. 


Oh, the consolation and support we also should 
derive from thus spreading our cause before the 
Lord, and committing ourselves, our children, 
and our all into his hands, who is the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. 

. Wishing thee every comfort, and every bless- 


ing, consistent with the Divine will, I remain thy 
affectionate aud sincere friend, 
JOHN THORP.” 


cetenailililtisenati 
Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 183.) 

The cultivation of manner,—though in excess 
it is foppish and foolish,—is highly necessary ip 
a person who has occasion to negotiate with ote 
in matters of business. Affability and good-breed. 
ing may even be regarded as essential to the sue. 
cess of a man in any eminent station and enla: 
sphere of life; for the want of it has not unfre. 
quently been found in a great measure to neutra. 
lize the results of much industry, integrity, and 
honesty of character. There are, no doubt, a few 
strong tolerant minds which can bear with de. 
fects and angularities of manner, and look only to 
the more genuine qualities; but the world at 
large is not so forbearant, and cannot help form. 
ing its judgments and likings mainly according to 
outward conduct. 

Another mode of displaying true politeness is, 
consideration for the opinions of others. It has 
been said of dogmatism, that it is only puppyism 
come to its full growth ; and certainly the worst 
form this quality can assume, is that of opinions. 
tiveness and arrogance. Let men agree to differ, 
and, when they do differ, bear and forbear. Prin. 
ciples and opinions may be maintained with per. 
fect suavity, without coming to blows or utteri 
hard words ; and there are circumstances in which 
words are blows, and inflict wounds far less easy 
to heal. As bearing upon this point, we quote 
an instructive little parable spoken some time 
since by an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical 
Alliance on the borders of Wales: ‘ As I was 
going to the hills,” he said, “early one misty 
morning, I saw something moving on a mountain 
side, so strange-looking that I took it for a mon 
ster. When I came nearer to it, I found it was 
aman. When I came up to him, I found he was 
my brother.” 

The inbred politeness which springs from right 
heartedness and kindly feelings, is of no exclu 
sive rank or station. The mechanic who works 
at the bench may possess it, as well as the clergy- 
man or the peer. It is by no means a necessary 
condition of labour, that it should in any respect 
be either rough or coarse. The politeness and 
refinement which distinguish all classes of the 
people in many continental countries amply prove 
that those qualities might become ours too—as 
doubtless they will become with increased culture 
and more generul social intercourse — without 
sacrificing any of our more genuine qualities as 
men. From the highest to the lowest, the richest 
to the poorest, to no rank or condition in life has 
nature denied her highest boon,—the great heart, 
There never yet existed a gentleman but was 
of a great heart. And this may exhibit itself 
under the hodden gray of the peasant as well 
under the laced coat of the noble.’ Robert Burus 
was once taken to task by a young Edinburgh 
blood, with whom he was walking, for recognising 
an honest farmer in the open street. ‘‘ Why, yo 
fantastic gomeral,’’ exclaimed Burns, “ it was 00 
the great coat, the scone bonnet, and the saunders 
boot hose that I spoke to, but the man that was 
in them ; and the man, sir, for true worth, wo 
weigh down you and me, and ten more such, aay 
day.” There may be a homeliness in externa! 
which may seem vulgar to those who cannot dis 
cern the heart beneath ; but, to the rightminded, 
character will always have its clear insignia. 

William and Charles Grant were the sons of 8 
farmer in Inverness-shire, whom a sudden fo 
stripped of everything, even to the very soil wh 
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he tilled. The farmer and his sons, with the|when his certificate was obtained. “ But how |bought large tracts of land for a trifle; their sons 
world before them where to choose, made their are you off in the mean time?” The answer was, |found large estates come into their possession, and 
way southward in search of employment until| that, having given up every farthing to his credi-|a profession of religion which was partly national, 


they arrived in the neighbourhood of Bury in| tors, he had been compelled to stint his family in|which descended like a patrimony from their 
Lancashire. From the crown of the hill near 
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Walmesley they surveyed the wide extent of coun- 
try which lay before them, the river Irwell making 
its circuitous course through the valley. They 
were utter strangers in the neighbourhood, and 
knew not which way to turn. To decide their 
course they put up a stick, and agreed to pursue 
the direction in which it fell. Thus their decision 
was made, and they journeyed on accordingly 
until they reached the village of Ramsbotham, 
not far distant. They found employment in a 
print-work, in which William served his appren- 
ticeship ; and they commended themselves to their 
employers by their diligence, sobriety, and strict 
integrity. They plodded on, rising from one 
station to another, until at length the two sons 
themselves became employers, and after many 
long years of industry, enterprise, and benevo- 
lence, they became rich, honored, and respected 
by all who knew them. Their cotton-mills and 
print-works gave employment to a large popula- 
tion. Their well-directed diligence made the 
valley teem with activity, joy, health, and opu- 
lence. Out of their abundant wealth they gave 
liberally to all worthy objects, erecting churches, 
founding schools, and in all ways promoting the 
well-being of the class of working-men from which 
they had sprung. They afterwards erected, on 
the top of the hill above Walmesley, a lofty tower 
in commemoration of the early event in their his- 
tory which had determined the place of their set- 
tlement. The brothers Grant became widely 
celebrated for their benevolence and their various 
goodness. Qne amongst many anecdotes of a 
similar kind may be cited to show that the charac- 
ter was by no means exaggerated. A Manchester 
warehouseman published an exceedingly scurril- 


. ous pamphlet against the firm of Grant Brothers, 


holding up the elder partner to ridicule as “ Billy 
Button.” William was informed by some one of 
the nature of the pamphlet, and his observation 
was that the man would live to repent of it. 
“Oh!” said the libeller, when informed of the 
remark, “he thinks that some time or other I 
shall be in his debt; but I will take good care of 
that.” It happens, however, that men in busi- 
ness do not always foresee who shall be their 
creditor, and it so turned out that the Grants’ 
libeller became a bankrupt, and could not obtain 
his certificate and begin business again without 
obtaining their signature. It seemed to him a 
hopeless case to call upon that firm for any favor, 
ut the pressing claims of his family forced him 
to make the application. He appeared before the 
man whom he had ridiculed as “ Billy Button” 
tecordingly. He told his tale and produced his 
certificate. ‘You wrote a pamphlet against us 
once?” said W. Grant. The supplicant expected 
see his document thrown into the fire ; instead 
of which Grant signed the name of the firm, and 
thus completed the necessary certificate. ‘We 
make it a rule,” said he, handing it back, “never 
torefuse signing the certificate of an honest trades- 
man, and we have never heard that you were any- 
thing else.” The tears started into the man’s 
‘yes. “ Ah,”’ continued Grant, “you see my 
‘ying was true, that you would live to repent 
Writing that pamphlet. I did not mean it asa 
threat—T only meant that some day you would 

ow us better, and repent having taied to injure 
ws.” “IT do, I do, indeed, repent it.” “ Well, 
Well, you know us now. But how do you get on 
what are you going to do?” ‘The poor man 


stated that he had friends who would assist him 


even the common necessaries of life, that he might 
be enabled to pay for his certificate. “ My good 
fellow, this will never do; your wife and family 
must not suffer in this way; be kind enough to 
take this ten-pound note to your wife from me: 
there, there, now—don’t cry, it will be all well 
with you yet; keep up your spirits, set to work 
like a man, and you will raise your head among 
the best of us yet.’”” The overpowered man en- 
deavored with choking utterance to express his 
gratitude, but in vain; and putting his hand to 
his face, he went out of the room sobbing like a 
child. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No, 11. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Samuel Fothergill was not a slothful or unpro- 
fitable servant. Having once put his hand to 
the plough he looked not back, but sought earn- 
estly to know his Master’s will and laboured faith- 
fully to do it; and his religious career is one of 
peculiar interest and instruction. His extraor- 
dinary natural eloquence gave him, wherever he 
came, a wonderful influence, which was greatly 
heightened by the weight of his matter and his 
unaffected humility and earnestness. 

In the year 1754, at the age of 39 years, he 
was released by his friends to pay a religious visit 
to this continent. He arrived in Philadelphia 
late in that year, and was cordially received by 
Friends. That true mother in Israel, Ellen Evans, 
of Gwynned, in a letter to Ann Fothergill, written 
shortly before his return home, thus describes her 
first impressions respecting him. ‘“ The first time 


of slavish fear took me, and I had like to have 
wished him there for good and all ; that is, safe 
in his heavenly mansion ; but I was stopped, and 
bid not to pray that he should be taken out of the 
world, but to breathe for his instruction while in 
it; which I did with all the little ability I had. 
But when [ had opportunity to observe his hum- 
ble watchful conduct, like one always walking in 
fear, my fear, before mentioned, was entirely re- 
moved. He is now going to leave us—she adds 
—who are so nearly united to him, that bidding 
him farewell, seems a heavy task to me and mine; 
that sweet flow of divine love, which frequently 
passes through his heart to his auditory, endears 
him to all both saints and sinners.” It is this 
trait of his character, with his copious language 
and fervid delivery, captivating all hearers, yet so 
chastened by christian humility and kept so close 
to his divine Guide, that render his life so deeply 
instructing. There are few examples of so humble 
and watchful a treading of that most perilous path, 
the path of a popular preacher. 

At the time of Samuel Fothergill’s arrival in 
Pennsylvania, the peace of more than seventy 
years’ duration with the natives was still unbroken, 
although rising clouds in the western sky por- 
tended a storm. In a letter written to James 
Wilson, of Kendall, soon after his return, he tells 
him how he found things in America: “ To begin 
with Pennsylvania, where I landed. There is a 
very great body of people who bear our name, and 
many who deserve to bear it. 


their own. 
“A people who had thus beat their swords into 


I had an opportunity to hear him I thought he 
flew high, even to the third heaven ; when a pangjing, R. I., 5th mo. 26th, 1755, he says: “TI have 


A noble seed of 


fathers, and cost as little. They settled in ease 
and affluence, and whilst they made the barren 
wilderness as a fruitful field, suffered the planta- 
tion of God to be as a field uncultivated and a 
desert. Thus, decay of discipline and other weaken- 
ing things prevailed to the eclipsing of Zion’s 
beauty; yet was there a noble remnant, whose 
love was strong, and who remembered the Lord of 
the whole earth and his house, whilst they built 


ploughshares with the beat of their spirits to this 
world, could not instruct their offspring in those 
statutes they had themselves forgotten. As every 
like begets its like, a generation was likely to 
succeed formed upon other maxims, if the ever- 
lasting Father had not mercifully extended a visi- 
tation, to supply the deficiency of their natural 
parents. 

“Tt consisted with his wisdom and mercy to 
reach forth a hand of love to many of them of the 
younger sort, end to subject their hearts to the 
work of his own power; and more especially of 
later time, He hath prevailed upon many in that 
province; brought some into the ministry, some 
fitting for it; and [ trust for many, who are like 
the little sister who hath no breasts to give to 
others the sincere milk of the word, he is build- 
ing them up as a wall, upon which a palace of 
silver may be reared. I cannot but hope that 
in that province, particularly in the city of Phila- 
delphia, it may be said, Truth prospers, and there 
is a prospect that the succeeding generation may 
excel the last.” 

How deeply Samuel Fothergill felt this decay 
in the religious life, appears in most of his letters. 
In one to Israel Pemberton, written from Flush- 


been led since we parted, into frequent and deep 
suffering, in the view and feeling sense of the 
church all along, which sits in the dust, and has 
on her mourning weeds, although there are a few 
who have kept their garments clean; but the 
lamentable defection of those who would be 
thought the head, but are the tail—I mean the 
more advanced in years, profession and station 
among the people—gives a painful prospect. And 
as it is hard to lift up a hand against gray hairs, 
my progress has been more difficult and afflicting 
than I can express. However, I have to acknow- 
ledge with reverence, heavenly assistance has been 
at times helpfully near, to my full discharge and 
ease in my painful labour; though I must traverse 
a second time some steps I have already trod.” 
The storm of war which had been slowly gather- 
ing for months, now broke upon the colony. In 
the 11th mo., 1755, he thus writes to his wife: 
‘Some of those parts I visited last winter are 
now in great confusion, by reason of the Indians 
having done some mischief; they have destroyed 
several families, and spread a general terror over 
the back inhabitants of this province. But the 
deviation of many from our testimony, and their 
desertion of an Arm which has been their sure de- 
fence above seventy years, and guarded them 
from hostile invasions and bloodshed, and now 
leaning to their own strength and actually putting 
the people in arms in some places, seems to we & 
presage of distress they will find it bard to bear. 
* * * From this account thou may sensibly 





several classes respecting age, though too few of |judge of the painful labour I must undergo, to 
the aged amongst them, who have kept their gar-| obtain ease and discharge my duty ; all the hard- 


ments clean, and whose hands are stroag. Their 
fathers came into the country in its infancy, and 


ships of travel last winter, though very great, 
were nothing in comparison of the anguish of 
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this quality of bichromatized gelatin depends the| man, set us the example. How diligent should For “The Friend.” 
principal feature in the new process. In the first| be our exertions, where the light of God is given} “His servants ye are to whom ye obey.”—Romans 
instance, a negative (that is, a photograph of a|to point our way; the strength of God to hold our| ¥i- 36. “ ‘ 
special kind on glass) is taken of the picture or/feet in life. How exalted should be the standard “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”—Luke xvi. 13. 
ubject of which it is wished to obtain an engrav-|of those men, who expect the God of purity and| No, we cannot serve God and mammon. If, 
ing, and this is placed over a plate of tale, bear-| holiness itself to judge them. And how confident) therefore, any of us discover the spirit of this 
ing a stratum of the prepared gelatin, and in this and sure a trust should they maintain, when [the| world to have such dominion over our hearts that 
position exposed to the light. The sun’s rays, in| Son of ] God himself, their Judge, bas suffered, to} we cannot heed the still, small voice of the Lord, 
passing through the negative, fall upon the gelatin, | purchase their immortal felicity, and to find place| when called thereby to forsake worldly pleasures 
with various intensity, hardening the parts least|for exercising mercy consistently with justice.—|or possessions, we may indeed know that we have 
covered, and leaving those parts unaltered which | Memoirs of Port Royal. no part in “the life that is hid with Christ in 
are completely protected by the shadows of the God’’—know that the blood of Jesus, which was 
negative. After sufficient exposure, the gelatin shed for us, which cleanses from all sin, and re- 
plate is removed and placed in hot water, which conciles us unto the Father, has not been made 
dissolves away all those parts unacted on by the availing for us, and that his Holy Spirit has not 
sun, leaves those completely exposed intact, and purified and sanetified our hearts. “If any man 
partially removes the portions of the plate which will be my disciple,” said our blessed Redeemer, 


were slightly protected. When, therefore, the “let him deny himself, take up his cross daily, 
gelatin plate, with its support of tale, is removed and follow me.” I 


from the water, it presents a series of elevations 
and depressions which exactly correspond in ex- 
tent and height to the lights and shade of the 
picture. It is, in fact, an intaglio plate in gelatin, 
but one which, as its depressions correspond to 
the light portions of the picture, cannot be used 
for engraving. A cast must be taken; and thi 
is effected either by metallic deposition, as in 
electrotyping, or by pressing the hardest gelatin 
plate into one of soft lead. The latter method is 
the one which W. Woodbury employs, and al- 
though it seems hard to believe, it is unquestion- 
ably the fact that by pressure alone a perfect im- 
pression of the gelatin is produced on type metal. 
The next stage in the process is that of print- 
ing. An intaglio block, 7. e., one in which the 
depressions are to be filled with ink and the sur- 
face to be left clean; has been produced, but it 
remains to be shown how it is used. If it were 
simply coated with ordinary printing ink the 
“ proof” would be as devoid of half-tones as the 
worst photo-lithograph, and therefore a peculiar 
ink; suggested many years ago by M. Gaudin, is 
employed. This ink consists of gelatin holding 
colouring matter, of whatever hue is desired, in 
solution ; it is a translucent preparation and is not 
densely coloured. This compound is poured into 
the intaglio mold—for a mold it really is—and 
the latter is pressed down upon the paper which 
isto receive the print. The ink, which has be- 
come semi-solid, falls from the depressions in the 
block somewhat in the manner of jelly from a jelly- 
mold, and soaks into the paper. In this way the 
deepest depressions, corresponding to the darkest 
shades, throw down the greatest number of layers 
of ink, and the shallowest one the least ; so that 
a picture is produced in which even the most deli-| 4. ynom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 
cate half-tints are exquisitely brought out. In- ’Tis pleasant then to view the nets float past, 
deed, the result is somewhat similar to that of| Net after net, till you have seen the last ; 
“washing” in water-colour painting, the greatest} And as you wait till all beyond you slip, — 
quantity of colour producing the greatest shade,| A boat comes gliding from an anchored ship, 


ay . : Breaking the silence with the dipping oar, 
and conversely—every tint in the gradation being And their own tones, as labouring for the shore; 
preserved. Those measured tones which with the scene agree, 
The inventor of the exceedingly ingenious} And give a saduess to serenity. 
method we have described considers that one man Crabbe. 


at work with four ‘ presses” could produce as 












































































Selected. 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
As o’er his furrowed fields, which lie 
Beneath a coldly dropping sky, 
Yet chill with winter’s melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow: 


Thus, Freedom, in the bitter blast, 
The ventures of thy seed are cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain, 
To swell the germ, and fill the grain. 





Drought and Rain.—On this subject the 
Boston Journal makes the following interesting 
remarks : 

‘« It seems to have been ascertained historically, 
that in countries like France, Italy, Spain, and 
Palestine, which have been largely cleared of 
woods, the annual fall of rain is less now than it 
was formerly. On the other hand, extensive tree 
planting in Egypt and Scotland have been fol- 
lowed by more rain yearly than was previously 
known in those sections. These are certainly 
curious results if truly reported. They are at- 
tributed in part to the attraction of upright masses 
of trees for the rain-clouds, and to other influences 
not well understood. But however this may be, 
it is clear to the common sense of every observing 
man, that a country abounding in woods will re- 
tain its average fall of rain longer, and turn it to 
better account, than a country that is bare. In 
the latter the wind has a clean sweep over the 
whole surface, drying up and baking the soil, ex- 
hausting the springs and water-courses. When 
the snow melts in the spring, or heavy rains fall, 
there is nothing to detain the water, but it rushes 
off in sudden, destructive freshets, gullying the 
land and bearing away its richness. On the other 
hand, in a country where the tillage is inter- 
mingled with goodly forests, the cold winds of 
winter and the hot winds of summer are alike 
tempered and checked, so that the soil is neither 
so much frozen at one season, nor parched at the 
other. Both the woods and their debris of leaves, 
as well as the mosses and such like vegetation as 
they generate, act like sponges to retain heavy 
rains, distribute their water through the soil more 
slowly, and keep a more even flow of springs and 
brooks. Thus, even if no more rain falls in a 
season, the ground suffers less from drought. 

“ Whoever has lived in a section that has been 
cleared within his lifetime, will have observed 
these familiar phenomena. He will remember 
fair-sized brooks which have shrunk into mere 
water-courses—and that not from the same delu- 
sion of memory which makes the old elm appear 


smaller than it once was, because the former banks 
many as one hundred and twenty prints per hour,| Paper from the Bamboo.—At a late meeting) of the brook are there to bear testimony—and he 


and at a cost which would be very trifling. If in|of the Philosophical Society of England, a mem-| will point to the place where springs once were 
practice W. Woodbury’s process turns out as suc-|ber handed round for inspection specimens of|which are now dry. If these things be so, the 
cessful results as those we have already seen, we| paper, and explained that they were made from|effect on a large Seale must be observed. The 
have no doubt of its coming into general use. At|bamboo. No less than thirty-one vessels had| remedy, of course, if it is to be had at all, can 
present we can only testify to the beauty and per-| been chartered to carry bamboo from Jamaica to|only be had in retracing the path of experience 
fection of the specimens we have inspected.—|New York for the manufacture of this paper, and|in retaining and carefully fosteting what woods 
Londén Review. others had been chartered to bring it to England, | we have, and in planting others. At some future 
—_——--——— and he trusted that it might be found to be ajday we shall probably see the wisdom of this 

The Abbe de St. Cyran entertained an exalted | means of making the negroes industrious, and so| course, and think as highly of it as they do in 
View of the greatness and holiness of the christian| avoiding a repetition of the terrible occurrences|some of theold countries. It is a pity, however, 
Profession. How unspeakably high, would he say,| which had lately taken place in Jamaica. These|that we cannot learn wisdom at a cheaper rate 
must be that holiness, of which God himself, made|bamboos could be had for the gathering. than we are likely to do.” 


Who calls thy glorious service hard? 
Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness? 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to bear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves; 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatso’er is willed is done! 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense— 
The hope, the trust, the purpose staid, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only — aim of man, 

Better the toMl of fields like these, 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


Our life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ; 
And early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest day. 
I. G. Whittier. 


———_ss——_—__ 


A SEA FOG. 


When all you see through densest fog in seen ; 
When you can hear the fishers near at band 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand ; 

Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 

Or, half concealed, some figure at the stern; 

Boys who, on shore, to sea the pebble cast, 

Will hear it strike against the viewless mast; 
While the stern boatman growls his fierce disdain, 


Selected. 
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3 For “The Friend.” likely from the defect they see, they will go a|he hastens to greet him with the hearty invitation 
Obedience to the Inward Law. step farther, and thus, by degrees the simplicity|to come, as Mibia translated it, to a bee’s-hiye 
The following instructive testimony of Thomas|of the gospel conversation is in danger to be lost.}and take some honey. He flies on in the p 
Raylton, in 1723, seems as applicable now as then, |In this case it may be said, that if the children|direction, perches on a tree, and looks back t 
and may doubtless be read with interest and benefit, |of the Kingdom will not enter, others shall come|see if you are following; then on to another, and 
by those who are seeking to be led and guided in|from afar, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and/|another, until he guides you to the spot. If 
the way of pleasantness and peace,—to be re-|Jacob, in the kingdom of God. For I have a/do not accept his first invitation he follows. you 
deemed from the wisdom and spirit of the world ;|strong persuasion that the gospel power will pre-|with pressing importunities, quite as anxious to 
and wade partakers of an everlasting inheritance | vail abundantly in the earth, and many shall flow|lure the stranger to the bee’s hive as other birds 
with all them that are sanctified. to the Lord, as doves to the windows. are to draw him away from their own nests, 
“‘ What hinders man in his duty to God, is his} “It is for this end I write these lines, that if| Except while on the march, our men were sure 
not complying with the manifestations of the|possible, [ may hereby induce the reader to|to accept the invitation, and manifested the same 
Holy Spirit, which is given him to profit withal.|mind the great concern of life, which is to lay up| by a peculiar responsive whistle, meaning, as t 
For the Lord sets before men life and good, death|a treasure in heaven, and thereby answer the end|said, “ All right, go ahead ; we are coming.” The 
and evil; and at the same time invites them to|of their stay uponearth. This cannot be effected| bird never deceived them, but always guided them 
choose the good, that they may live ; and to assist|but by the denial of self, and taking up a cross|toa hive of bees, though some had but little honey 
them in so good a work, his Word is nigh in the|to the corrupt will and inclination of degeneracy,|in store. Has this peculiar habit of the honey. 
mouth and heart. It was this word of faith which | which work our Lord is come to effect ; and cer-|guide its origin, as the attachment of dogs, in 
the apostles preached, by whose ministry many|tainly will, in all those who come in subjection| friendship for man, or in love for the sweet pick- 
were turned unto God from the dark world and|to his holy spirit ; that being the means afforded|ings of the plunder left on the ground? Self. 
the vanities of it, to serve the Lord in the way of|men to direct their steps to everlasting life. interest aiding in preservation from danger seems 
holiness, being brought nigh by the blood of| ‘It is by this the soul is awakened, as it were,|to be the rule in most cases, as, for instance, in 
Christ ; by whose death the partition wall was|out of a sleepy condition, and quickened into a|the bird that guards the buffalo and rhinoceros. 
broken down, and no difference made between |sense of its lost estate and miserable condition,|The grass is often so tall and dense that one could 
Jew and Gentile. that if the great Saviour of man help not, it|go close up to these animals quite unperceived; 
“The history of these things being open to so|must perish. The sight of this has brought re-|but the guardian bird, sitting on the beast, sees 
many, it is wonderful that so few are concerned | pentance unto salvation upon many, toa thorough|the approach of danger, flapsits wings and screams, 
to search into the mystery of them, in order to|change of heart, and reformation of manners. which causes its bulky charge to rush off froma 
know Christ in them, the hope of Glory. Forthe| ‘ Butit is to be lamented that christendom, in aj foe he has neither seen nor heard ; for his reward 
bare belief only of what Christ hath done for men | general way, seems to rest contented with the profes-|the vigilant little watcher has the pick of the 
without them, will not secure salvation to them,|sion of Christ, and a worship which is accord-|parasites of his fat friend.—Livingstone’s Expe 
unless they come to witness his work in them,|ing to the prescriptions of men, whom they call] dition to the Zambest. 
and by it to be born again, or from above, con-|ministers of the gospel, as if by them they ex- 
sonant to the doctrine of Christ to Nicodemus. | pected their salvation to be wrought out; when 
This certainly is the one thing needful for men|it is more likely that if the blind lead the 
to have the experience of, in their pilgrimage |blind, they will both fall into the ditch. There- 
here, which, as they grow up in it, is the only|fore, they are advised to come to Christ, that 
evidence of their future happiness. they may have life, and may know that with it 
‘« Tt has been the pursuit of this, which, through |immortality is brought to light through the gos- 
the grace of God, has caused many to take the|pel; which gospel is not what many apprehend 
yoke of Christ upon them, and early to learn of|it to be, viz.: a record of the four Evangelists, 
Him whois meek and lowly in heart,and by whose| which must be allowed to be contained in papers 
direction they have found rest to their souls.jand letters; that is indeed an account of the 
After this manner the religious have learned the|thing, but the thing itself is the power of God 
ways of wisdom, whose ways ars ways of pleasant-|unto salvation, to every one that believeth, as the 
ness and her paths are paths of peace. These|apostle Paul expressly declares to the Romans, 
pious ones have often invited others to taste|ch. 1, v. 16. 
and see that the Lord is good, and worthy to} ‘It is for want of coming to the experience 
be obeyed. But alas! it is not so with the|of this power, that men take up with the letter, 
disobedient, who obey not the truth, but un-jand with what they hear from others, and are not 
righteousness. To such who are in that state,|in search after the thing in themselves ; and this 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish | gospel may more properly be said to be preached 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil ; but glory, |i every creature under heaven, than to be preach- 
honor and peace upon every soul of man thatjed ¢o every creature. For most certainly the 
doeth well. first, 7. e., the power of God is everywhere; the 
“« My friends, in the sense of this I am drawn|latter comparatively but in few places. Where- 
forth to entreat you, who have known the good|soever the gospel is instrumentally preached in 
work of God to be begun in you, that ye labour|the demonstration of the Spirit, the people who 
with the gift of grace bestowed on you, to know|hear the same and turn to the Lord, are greatly 
the work perfected in you, and that you may not| favoured by him. And if the power of God in- 
be always learning, and not attain to the true|wardly revealing itself in men, and the preaching 
knowledge of the truth, which many have long|thereof, by such whom the Lord is concerning 
professed. Rouse up, I beseech you, ye old pro-|for that end, will not prevail with people, their 
fessors, and examine into the reason why you are|condition is to be lamented. Such is the stupi- 
so long before you obtain a conquest over the|dity of some, that when the judgments of God are 
world, and the spirit of it. I tell you plainly, it}apparent in the earth, as sword, famine, pestilence, 
is your abiding in conformity to the ways thereof,|or drought, they will attribute those things to 
which makes you so late with your day’s work. | natural causes, and thereby if they could, set aside 
You might ere now have been firmly established|the overruling power of God, and by that means 
in the present truth, had you come to self-denial,|hinder his judgments, when in the earth, from 


and taken up your cross for Christ’s sake, who| having that good effect, viz. ; to cause the people 
suffered on the cross for you. to learn righteousness.” 


‘*T often hear exhortation to the youth to for- — 
sake the ways of this corrupt age, which would] Quick Witted African Birds.—The honey- 
be very well for them to do, but their eyes are|guide is an extraordinary bird; how is it that 
sharp, and ears are quick, and they readily take|every member of its family has learned that all 
notice of the example they have at home ; and if|men, white or black, are fond*of honey? The 
that be not completely what it should, it is very|instant the little fellow gets a glimpse of a man, 












Contrivances of Ants —A person in the island 
of St. Croix instituted several experiments with 
reference to ascertaining the truth of what he had 
often been told, of the ingenuity and apparent 
reasonings of the ant of that beautiful island. 
Having slain a centipede, which had been sent 
him by a friend, he laid it on the window stool 
within his apartment, where, though not a a 
individual of that mischievous race of vermin had 
been seen, to his great gratification in the course 
of a few hours, one solitary ant suddenly made its 
appearance through a crevice in the casing, at 
tracted probably, by the odor of the dead body. 
Shortly after, having surveyed the premises, it 
disappeared, but speedily returned, with a host of 
companions, to whom the discovery of a prize had 
unquestionably been communicated; a more care 
ful survey of the magnitude of the object was evi- 
dently instituted ; the whole company then disap- 
peared simultaneously through the crack ; but an 
army was put in requisition, for the third appear- 
ance was a multitude. Having mounted the 
carcass, examined minutely its exact position, and 
satisfied themselves that it was actually bereft of 
life, and that no danger would be incurred from 
their premeditated operations, a new and unlooked 
for serics of Jabours was commenced, bearing such 
a striking analogy to human reason, as manifested 
in what is commonly called contrivance, that if 
there is nfo intelligence in it—why, the metaphy- 
sicians have in reservation an unexplored field of 
observation. Not being able to move the mass 
entire, they divided themselves into platoons, and 
cut the body into portions of about half an inch 
in length, which was effectually and skilfully done, 
between a late hour in the afternoon and the fol- 
lowing night, and each piece transported to their 
citadel, through some contiguous aperture, of 
sufficient diameter to allow the loads to pass. 
When the observer arose at daylight, every part 
had been carried away but the head, which was 
really moving off toward the hole, surrounded by 
an immense concourse of admiring spectators, 
probably on the gui vive, happy in the delightful 
anticipation of future feasts and revellings. Of 
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farther scrutiny, he found that the decapitated 
head was mounted on the backs of about a dozen 
bearers, who, like a Roman phalanx with a testudo 
upon their shoulders, were marching off in an or- 
derly manner towards the same orifice through 
which the rest had disappeared. 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” 

Chiist would have us to be perfect in the prac- 
tice of his doctrine, and to live up to it in perfect 
obedience, according to the best of our judgment 
and understanding, and not to do his work by 
balves, but honestly and perfectly, according to 
the measure of grace received. Some have re- 
ceived twice, some thrice so much as some others, 
as the parable of the talents plainly showeth ; but 
whatever discoveries or manifestations of grace, 
light, or truth, we have received, we ought to 
walk up to them perfectly ; “‘ Even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” As the Almighty 
is perfect in his love, justice, merey, grace and 
truth unto poor mortals, in Christ Jesus, his only 
begotten, and in all his works; so ought we to be 
perfect in our known duty ; as it is written, “ Ye 
shall be holy, fur I the Lord your God am holy.” 
So must we be according to the degree of grace 
received. It is supposed that no body will im- 
agive that any mortal can come up in degree with 
the Almighty, but according to our measure, gift, 
and degree of grace received, we are to be holy 
and perfect, as God our heavenly Father, and 
Christ our dear Lord, are so in fullness.—7. 
Chalkley. 





An Extensive Thread Manufactory. — The 
Clark Thread Company are erecting a new factory 
at Newark, N. J., comprising six buildings, the 
largest und most extensive in the country. Four 
nillions of brick will be used. The main edifice 
is to be 323 feet long, 105 feet wide, and five 
stories high. The foundation of the main build- 
ing is composed of solid concrete—a firm mass of 
stone and mortar. The walls are three feet thick 
at the base, falling off gradually in propertion to 
the height of the building. Ample means against 
fire are provided. The cotton will be brought to 
the premises in the bale, and picked, blown, spun, 
dyed, bleached, wound and spooled, and thus 
wade into thread. The spools will be made upon 
the premises, and the labels will be printed there. 
About 1000 hands will be employed, 900 of whom 
will be females. — Sci. Amegjcan. 





From “The British Friend.” 
Music and its Influence. 


The following was compiled, we learn, by our 
late friend Grorce Danson, of Manchester, a 
thort time before his decease; and though pub- 
lished in tract form, we are glad to give it addi- 
tional publicity. 

The following remarks are addressed to those 
who acknowledge that man is a being destined 
for immortality, and that it is both his interest 
and his duty constantly to keep in view this his 
high calling—* to pass the time of his sojourn- 
ing here in fear’’—to remember that he is a 
stranger in the earth—a pilgrim towards “ a bet- 
ter country, that is an heavenly.” 

_It was in perfect accordance with this exalted 
view of man’s future state of being, in connection 
with his fallen condition by nature, and conse- 
quent proneness to indulge in pursuits which re- 
tard his preparation for the enjoyment of happi- 
bess in eternity, that He, who “ knew what was 
man,” declared that if any man take not up 

18 cross, deny himself, and follow him, he can- 
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not be his disciple. The christian accordingly |ly as an inducement for the teaching of music is 
feels that he is not at liberty to indulge without |display. It gratifies the vanity of parents as well 
restraint, in everything which ministers to his|as of children, when they are admired for their 


gratification. 
That music is in itself essentially wrong, pro- 


ficent Author of nature has, in the beautiful 


senses of his creature man. The smell, the taste, 


jects of pleasurable sensation. 
and beauty of flowers, the deliciousness of fruits, 


the feathered tribes forms so delightful a portion. 


mensurate. 


worthy of rational beings is acquired. 


disposition for employments of a more substantial 
and intellectual character. It seems, therefore, 
not unreasonable to infer that the tendency of the 
cultivation of this popular art, is to weaken the 
intellectual and moral character. This inference 
is pot unsupported by facts. Whether we refer 
to history or biography, or search for living 
examples, it will be found (it is believed) that 
few who have been pre-eminent in this department, 
have also been remarkable for either scientific or 
religious attainments ; on the contrary, that the 
most renowned musicians have generally been 
found amongst a class whose moral standard is 
perverted, if not low. If thus injurious in- 
dividually, it must be so collectively ; accordingly 
when the high cultivation of music and the fine 
arts has proceeded to such an extent as to have 
become national, these usual appendages and 
promoters of luxury, have been the precursors 
or indications of effeminacy, weakness, and decay. 
These effects indeed, are just what we may 
expect, or rather what it would be unreason- 
able not to expect, from the almost idolatrous ap- 
propriation of mental energy, which those pursuits, 
from their fascinating nature, are peculiarly apt 
to engender, and from their tendency, when thus 
cultivated to excess, to produce a neglect of the 
sober duties of life, and of those useful practical 
employments which promote the true weal of na- 
tions. — 

Again, music does not appear to be the founda- 
tion of any solid comfortin life. It may give 
spirits for the moment as strong liquor does, but 
when the effect of the liquor is over, the spirits 


the eye, and the ear, are each supplied with ob- 
The fragrance 


and the melody of the groves, are all calculated 
to call forth his gratitude and admiration; and | 
that heart must be callous indeed, which can re-|light the ear, unless it comes from the fingers of 
main unmoved by the sweets and beauties of this 

fair creation, of which the exhilarating music of 


But the cultivation of music by human beings is 
quite another thing. It is on their parts an art|ments are the highest, not only hours, but even 
or acquirement, absorbing a large portion of time 
and attention, with which it becomes a serious 
question whether’ the end attained is at all com- 


And what is the end attained? It cannot be| 
urged in its favour that it enlightens the under. | 
standing, or that it adds to our stock of knowl- 
edge, and it will scarcely be denied, whatever 


roficiency in so fashiovable an accomplishment: 
ut the utter inconsistency of such a motive with 


bably no one would venture to assert. The bene-|the spirit of the gospel is too apparent to require 


arguuments to prove it. And surely no christian 


economy of his providence, amply provided for| parent would voluntarily incur the responsibility 
the reasonable gratification even of the outward juf having been the instrument of thus fostering 


in the minds of his children. any of those evil 
propensities which it is the object of the gospel to 
subdue. 

“Music,” says Clarkson, in his Portraiture of 
the Friends, “has been so generally cultivated, 
and to such perfection, that it now ceases to de- 


jthe proficient. But great proficiency cannot be 
attained in this science without great sacrifice of 
time. If the education of young females is 
thought most perfect when their musical attain- 


\years, must be devoted to the pursuit. Such a 
devotion to this one object, must it is obvious, 
leave less time than is proper for others that are 
more important. The knowledge of domestic oc- 
cupations, and the various sorts of knowledge ac- 
quired by reading, must be abridged in proportion 
as the science is cultivated to professional preci- 
sion. And hence it must be acknowledged by the 





other arguments may be adduced in favour of the! 
practice, that the most powerful reason for its| waste of time. 
indulgence is the pleasure which it affords to the (of a sedentary nature. In proportion as the body - 
senses. Thus, merely for the gratification of|is weakened by the sedentary nature of the em- 
taste, a very large portion of time is consumed, | ployment, it is weakened again by the enervating 
the attention is deeply rivetted, whilst nothing | power of-the art. Thus the nervous system is 


' : : Fromsuch |acted upon by two enemies at once. 
an absorption of time and attention, we may 


naturally expect a correspondent disposition—a 
mind delighting in trifles ; and a proportionate in- 


sober world, to be chargeable with a criminal 
Now all this long application is 


Hence the 
females of the present age, amongst whom this 
art has been cultivated to excess, are generally 
found to have a weak and languid constitution, 


‘and to be disqualified more than others from be- 


coming healthy wives, or healthy mothers, or the 
parents of a healthy progeny; and this waste of 
time is the more to be deprecated, because it 
frequently happens that when young females 
marry, music is thrown aside, after all the years 
that have been spent in its acquisition, as an em- 

loyment either then unnecessary, or as an em- 
ployment which, amidst the cares of a family, they 
have no leisure to follow.” 

«The mania for music injures the health,” says 
James Johnson, M. D. to William IV., “and 
even curtails the life of thousands, and tens of 
thousands of the fair sex, by sedentary habits 
which it enjoins, and the morbid symptoms which 
it engenders.” 

(To be continued.) 





——_—_-o—— 


Almost all the shoes made at Haverhill, Ct., 
are made by steam, and every part of the busi- 
ness is carried on independent of the rest. One 
shop turns out heels and stiffenings, another up- 
pers, in another sole leather is cut, and finally the 
goods are made up by steam power exclusively. 
A number of new establishments have been lately 





started, worked by steam power entirely.—Scz. 
American. 


——~¢-9———— 


Vessels made of zine should never be used for 
holding milk, as when milk is allowed to repose 
in contact with this metal a lactate of zinc is 
formed, as well as a compound of casein and oxide 


flag and the mind is again torpid. It can give no|°f zinc, both of which are extremely injurious if 


solid encouragement, nor hope, nor prospects. 


It|taken into the system. A solution of sugar, 


can afford no anchorage ground which shall hold which stood afew hours in a zive vessel, was 


the mind in a storm. 


ound to contain a considerable quantity of salts 


One motive which doubtless operates extensive- |of that metal.— Sci. American. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzign.—News from England to the 21st ult. The 
weather continued stormy. The steamer London had 
foundered at sea. The Bishop of Sydney, and other 
persons of distinction, were among the passengers. The 
steamer was valued at £85,000, and her cargo was in- 
sured for £220,000. The cattle disease in England 
continued to increase. The latest returns show that 
the number attacked in a week approaches ten thousand. 
The Fenian trials continued to progress at Dublin. <A 
quantity of military uniforms for Fenian officers bad 
been discovered. Parliament was to open on the first 
of this month. The new reform bill has been laid be- 
fore the Cabinet in the form of a project. Its authors 
are Russell and Gladstone, and it will not be introduced 
early in the session. 

The London Star says that Napoleon has positively 
intimated to the Washington Cabinet his willingness to 
withdraw his troops from Mexico at any moment on 
condition that the United States will recognize Maxi- 
milian as the Emperor of Mexico. 

The Moniteur says, that no doubts were entertained at 
Madrid that Gen. Prim would be quickly compelled to 
surrendev, or to enter Portugal. 

The Italian Ministry intend to make a material reduc- 
tion in the public expenditures, 

The Prussian Chambers were opened on the 15th. 
The finances and foreign relations of Prussia were de- 
clared to be in a satisfactory condition. 

The Paris Presse ofthe 19th, announces that Baron 
Sallard left Paris on the 15th, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian for the return of the French troops from Mexico, 
at the earliest possible date. 

The Bank of England rate of interest remains at 8 per 
cent., and London was, for the present, the dearest 
money market in Europe. Consols, 87. U.S. five- 
twenty’s, 66. The Liverpool cotton market was rather 
inactive. Fair Orleans, 21}d.; middling uplands, 193d. 
Breadstuffs quiet and steady. 

Havana advices state that a royal decree has been re- 
ceived disapproving the formation of a society for the 
suppression of the slave trade. The Gulf is reported 
full of Chilian privateers. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate has passed 
the bill for the sale of postage stamps in the South on 
credit. The bill for the protection of all persons in their 
civil rights throughout the limits of the United States, 
and authorizing the President to use the army and navy 
when necessary to enforce the act, was, after full discus- 
sion, passed by a vote of 33 to 12. The bill is based 
upon the second clause of the anti-slavery amendment 
to the national Constitution, providing that Congress 
may enforce the amendment by appropriate legislation. 
The Senate bill to enlarge the powers of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, has been under discussion in the House of Re- 
presentatives, where it has met with strong opposition. 
The proposed amendment to the Constitution relative to 
representation and direct taxation was, after much de- 
bate, referred back to the Committee on Reconstruction. 
The committee reported it in an amended form as fol- 
lows: “ Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, two-thirds of both Houses concurring, that the 
following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths 
of said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of said Con- 
stitution, viz: Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed; provided, that whenever the 
elective franchise shall be denied or abridged in any 
State on account of race or colour, all persons therein 
of such race or colour shall be excluded trom the basis 
of representation.” It then passed the House by a vote 
of 120 to 46. A rule has been adopted providing that 
the hall of the Representatives shall not be used for any 
other purpose than legislative business. A bill has 
passed the House providing that no ship or vessel which 
has been registered as an American vessel, and bad the 
protection of any foreign government during the rebel- 
lion, shall ever again be deemed an American vessel. 

The Freedmen.—General Sherman has written a letter 
to the President, stating that his celebrated field order, 
settling the freedmen on the Sea Island plantations, was 
issued after consultation with Secretary Stanton, for 
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the purpose of ridding his army of the immense number | Pennsylvania and western; 14 a 15 cts. for fair to 

of negroes not suitable for soldiers, who had followed |and 10 a 13 cts. for common. Hogs sold at $13.504 
his army through Georgia, and who must have starved | $14.50 the 100 lbs. net. Twelve thousand sheep arrived 
if not provided for in this or some similar way, and was|and sold at from 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross for good fat 
not designed to give them possessory titles to the lands|sheep. Baltimore,—Howard street flour, $8.50. Red 
occupied. General Sherman, after a visit to Arkansas, | wheat, $2.30. White corn, 88; yellow, 75 cts. 

gives a favorable report of the general state of things 

in that quarter. He says: The negroes in Arkansas 

can all find profitable and lucrative employment, and 

are protected in all their rights and property by the civil 

authorities. I met no one, citizen or soldier, who ques- 

tioned or doubted that their freedom was as well assured 

in Arkansas as in Ohio. Governor Murphy told me that 

negroes could acquire title to real estate or any kind of | 
property, and that the courts, both Federal and State, 

could and would protect them. There was a universal 

expression of confidence in the present condition of af- 

fairs, except on the part of some former rebels, who 

thought the present test oath prescribed for them too | 
stringent and severe. 

Arkansas.—Gen. Sherman says: single individuals 
now travel unarmed, from one part of the State to an- 
other, and military protection is rarely required for any, 
white or black. ‘I found everywhere in the South a 
large number of our officers and soldiers looking out 
for land and employment, and I doubt not that during 
the next year all the land which is cleared will be under 
cultivation, a large part of it under the direction of en- 
ergetic young men, and that all branches of business in 
Arkansas will be stimulated by the presence of a class 
of men which has not heretofore resided in that State.” 

Texas.—Large invoices of goods, imported from Eng- | 
land via Savannah, have arrived at Galveston and gone 
into the interior. Several German vessels are soon ex- 
pected at Galveston with emigrants. The freedmen are 
generally disposed to go to work. 

Pennsylvania.—The Governor’s message gives a favor- 
able account of the affairs and finances of the State. 
The balance in the Treasury 11th month 13th last, was 
$2,373,668. The State debt on that day was $37,476,- 
258, having been reduced $1,903,345 during the year 
preceding. The State holds Pennsylvania Railroad 
bonds and other assets to the amount of $13,623,668. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291. The mean 
temperature of the First month, according to the record 
kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 29.31; the highest 
during the month was 53°, and the lowest 9}° below 
zero. The amount of rain was 3.14 inches. The aver- 
age of the mean temperature of the first month for the 
past seventy-seven years is stated to have been 31.24 
deg.; the highest mean during that entire period was 
in 1790, 44 deg., and the lowest in 1857, 22.37 deg. 

The Public Debt.—The statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shows the debt of the United States, on the 
first of this month, to be $2,824,391,500, or deducting 
the amount in the Treasury on that day, which was 
$107 ,493,348, the debt will be $2,716,898,152. The 
amount of coin on hand was $51,443,161. 

The Dominican Republic.—The President sent a mes- 
sage to Congress on the 2d, appointing a minister to and 
making formal recognition of the Dominican republic, 
and appointing a minister of the same grade as the one 
now sent to Hayti. 

Immigration.—Dispatches to the State Department in- 
dicate that the emigration from Europe to the United 
States will this year far exceed any previous one. All 
the German ports, especially, are filling up with persons 
desirous of securing a passage. 

Steamboat Disasters. —The steamers Missouri and 
Miami exploded their boilers on the Mississippi river at 
the mouth of thte Arkansas, near the close of last month. 
A fearful destruction of life was caused by drowning 
and scalding. The number of persons lost was esti- 
mated at about two hundred and fifty. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New York.—American gold 139} a 140. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1039; ditto, 5-20, 102 a 1033. Super- 
fine State flour, $7 a $7.40. Shipping Ohio, $8.40 a 
$8.45. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9 a $10.10. BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Amber Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.74 a $1.77. Jersey! persons having any of the following numbers of “ The 
Oats, 50 a 52 cts.; State, 54 a 55 cts. Corn, yellow and/ Friend,” and not wishing particularly to preserve them, 
mixed, 80 a 82 cts. Middlings cotton, 48 a 49 cts.) would confer a favor and be paid full subscription price 
Porto Rico molasses, 60 a 80 cts. New Orleans, $1 a| therefor by forwarding them to John Richardson, 
$1.20. Cuba raw sugars, 9} a 13 cts.; hard refined, | Agent, No. 116 North Fourth St., viz., vol. 38.—Nom- 
174. Wool, sales of 170,000 lbs. at from 60 to 65 for| pers 1. 3, 7, 9,12, and 27. Vol. 39,—Numbers } to9 
native and } merino, and 70 a 75 cts. for full blood|inclusive. | P 

merino and Saxony. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7 sainnenererreressenteseceseestiiile 
& $7.50; extra $8 a $8.50; family and fancy brands}... . rire 
at higher rates. Red wheat, $2 a $2.25; white, $2.40| Dro, at her residence in this city, on the 5th of First 
a $2.60. Rye, 90a 93 cts. Yellow corn, 73 a 74 cts,;;month, 1866, Mary Barron, in the 84th year of her 
white, 79. Oats, 45 a 46 cts. Clover seed, $7.50 a/age, ® member of Southern District Monthly Meeting. 
$8.25. Timothy, $4a $4.50. Flaxseed, $3.15. The cattle 
market was dull and rather lower. About 1900 head 
sold at prices ranging at from 154 to 16} cts. for extra 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary Wilson, O., per E. Hollingsworth, 
Agt., $2, to No. 20, vol. 40; from Sarah Winner, Pa, 
$10, to No. 52, vol. 38; from Hannah Stgvenson, Ill. 
per E. S. Deats, $2, to No. 24, vol. 40; from E. Sidwell, 
O., per J. Hall, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from D. F. Knowles, 
Vt., $2, to No. 50, vol. 39. 


Received from David F. Knowls, Monkton, Vt., $3, for 
the Relief of the Freedmen. 

R. Cadbury, Treas., also acknowledges the receipt of 
$16,50 from Friends of Springville M. M., Lian Co., lowa, 
through Saml. W. Stanley; and of $123 from Cropwell 
P. M., N. J., through Ezra Evans, for the same purpose, 





NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
meet on Second-day, the ] 2th instant, at 7$ o’clock p.m, 
at No. 109 North Tenth street. 

T. E. Bessey, Secretary. 





A number of children from the Orphanage at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, under the care of the Women’s Aid 
Association of Friends Philadelphia, are expected to be 
brought to the Home for Destitute Coloured Children, 
708 Lombard St. It is desirable to procure homes for 
them, where they will be kindly cared for and trained 
for domestic service or rural occupations. Persons de- 
siring such assistants are requested to apply to 

Deborah Williamson, 1024 Arch St.; Sarah Pennock, 
805 Franklin St.; Sarah W. Cope, 1312 Filbert St. 

Philada. 2d mo. 5th, 1866. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., “ 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 17th instant; attend meet- 
ing on First-day, and visit the schools on Second and 
Third days. 

Second month 3, 1866. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Seventh-day the 17th inst., to meet the trains that leave 
West Philadelphia at 2.15 and 4.30 P. m, 


+ 





NOTICE. ce 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cutta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who. may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 
Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 8, Second £t., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 








